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INTRODUCTION. 


As  Bicycle  riding  has  become  one  of  the  first 
sports  of  our  country,  and  rapidly  growing  in  public 
favor  every  year,  I  have  ventured  to  send  out  this 
little  book,  not  merely  to  illustrate  the  ludicrous  of 
this  pleasant  and  invigorating  exercise,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  few  hints,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  amateur  who  has  not  the  advantages 
of  a  "rink"  in  which  to  take  his  first  lessons. 

A  Practical  Wheelman. 

Boston,  i88i. 


4.  OVER  THE  WHEEL. 


FIRST  LESSON— Scene  1. 


The  Bicycle  is,  as  the  name  signifies,  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle.  It  differs  from  the  old-fashioned 
velocipede  in  having  the  front  wheel  much  larger 
than  the  back  one,  and  instead  of  the  rider  sitting 
between  two  wheels,  as  in  the  velocipede,  the  saddle 
or  seat  on  the  Bicycle  is  almost  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  large  wheel.  The  advantage  of  this 
position  will  readily  be  understood,  for,  instead  of 
pushing  forward  with  the  feet,  the  motion  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  walking,  and  the  front  wheel 
being  so  much  larger,  but  little  exertion  is  required 
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FIRST  LESSON  — Scene  2. 

to  equal  the  fastest  speed  of  the  velocipede. 

Since  the  Bicycle  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  about  four  years  ago,  it  has  become  very 
popular,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  soon  rank  as  one 
of  our  leading  pastimes.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  or  not  this  kind  of  exercise  is  healthful,  but 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  if  not  carried  to 
excess,  it  is  not  only  pleasant  but  extremely  benefi- 
cial. 

Many  different  kinds  of  bicycles  are  now  in  the 
market,  but  the  one  generally  used  and  the  one  I 
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THE  MOUNT  — Scene  I. 


think  the  most  practical  is  that  above  described,  al- 
though each  manufacturer  claims  that  his  make  is 
superior  to  any  other,  but  having  never  ridden  any 
other  as  extensively  as  the  above,  I  shall  attempt 
to  describe  this  one  only 

If  the  following  rough  illustrations  are  carefully 
observed,  I  think  the  reader  will  understand  the 
general  principle  and  manner  of  riding-  this  two 
wheeled  machine. 

Do  not  bu}-,  or  try  to  ride  a  machine  that  you 
cannot  reach  to  the  treadle  at  its  greatest  distance 
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THE  MOUNT  — Scene  2. 


easily  with  the  ball  of  your  foot.  You  can  do  more 
work  and  ride  faster  on  a  machine  that  you  can 
manage,  than  on  one  that  you  have  to  exert  yourself 
to  reach,  besides  avoiding  the  injury  which  must 
certainly  follow  if  your  machine  is  too  large. 

Our  opening  cut  represents  the  amateur  in  his  first 
lesson  at  one  of  our  city  riding  rinks,  with  the  in- 
structor holding  him  on.  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  bicycle  which  I  never  could  understand,  and  that 
is  that  everything  in  its  path,  from  a  small  stone  up 
to  a  lamp-post  seems  to  have  a  fearful  attraction 
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COASTING  — Scene  I. 


for  it. 

Our  youthful  amateur  seems  to  be  no  exception. 
The  post  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  has  drawn  him 
towards  it  both  to  the  dismay  of  the  instructor  and 
the  discomfort  of  the  rider. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  have  the 
advantages  of  the  riding  rink  will  not  require  the 
following  instructions,  but  to  those  who  have  not  this 
advantage  let  me  present  a  few  hints. 

Take  your  bicycle  into  a  smooth  level  piece  of 
ground  ;  stand  directly  behind  your  machine  on  your 
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COASTING  — Scene  2. 


right  foot,  with  your  hands  on  the  handles,  and  yoiir 
left  foot  on  the  step  over  the  small  wheel  as  illus- 
trated on  page  6,  then  hop  with  your  right  foot  until 
you  have  obtained  a  little  headway,  then  gently  raise 
yourself  to  a  standing  position.  Practice  this  until 
you  can  balance  yourself  easily,  and  then  by  placing 
your  right  leg  forward  gently  pull  yourself  into  your 
seat  by  your  arms.  Be  sure  and  pull  yourself  gently 
or  you  will  meet  with  the  same  accident  encountered 
by  our  amateur,  illustrated  on  page  7. 

Our  next,  on  page  8  is  an  illustration  of  what  is 
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THE  BOW  — Scene  I. 


called  by  bicycle  men,  ''Coasting."  The  position 
will  be  easily  understood  by  the  cut.  This  position 
is  a  very  pleasant  change  after  several  miles  of  tread- 
ing. I  would  not  however  advise  a  beginner  to 
undertake  this  unless  he  has  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  his  machine,  and  knows  perfectly  the 
road  where  he  is  going  to  coast,  but  after  all  I  think 
that  this  is  the  safest  way  to  descend  hills  for  this 
reason  :  if  you  are  going  down  hill  at  a  fast  speed 
and  happen  by  any  accident  to  get  thrown,  you  must 
of  course  go  head  foremost,  but  under  the  same  cir- 
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THE  BOW  — Scene  2. 


cumstances  with  your  legs  over  the  handles  you 
stand  a  great  deal  better  chance  of  landing  on  your 
feet,  or  anyway,  on  a  much  less  dangerous  place  than 
your  head.  Never  coast  down  a  hill  if  there  is  a 
street  to  cross  at  the  bottom.  The  consequences 
are  dangerous  to  the  rider  and  unpleasant  to  the 
other  party  concerned. 

Youthful  amateur !  take  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  had  some  experience.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout 
ahead  for  any  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  do  not  per- 
mit your  attention  to  be  too  much  diverted  by  any 
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RACING— The  Start. 


thing  you  may  meet,  especially  when  riding  at  a 
fast  speed.  The  illustration  on  page  lo  represent  a 
violation  of  these  precautions,  and  the  following  cut 
gives  an  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  to  occur. 
Let  me  say  here  that  dogs  are  an  exception  to  the 
law  of  attraction  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these 
pages.  Instead  of  being  attracted  towards  them, 
they  are  invariably  attracted  towards  you,  and  often 
with  exceedingly  unpleasant  results. 

Racing,  the  subject  of  our  engraving  on  page  12, 
although  sometimes  dangerous,  seems  necessary  to 
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RACING  — The  Stop. 

make  Bicycling  exciting.  One  word  of  advice  only: 
always  take  the  lead  if  possible,  but  if  you  cannot 
do  that,  never  follow  directly  in  the  wake  of  the  rider 
in  front  of  yOu.  Our  next  illustration  shows  the 
result  of  such  a  course,  and  it  is  frequently  attended 
with  more  or  less  injur}%  either  to  the  person  or  the 
machine.  A  mishap  of  this  kind  is  designated  by 
''wheelers"  as  piling  up^''  which  you  will  readily 
perceive  is  a  very  appropriate  term. 

The  brake  is  very  useful  if  properly  used,  but 
when  its  advantages  are  abused  it  is  a  verv  danger- 
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FIRST  TRIAL  OF  THE  BRAKE. 


ous  part  of  the  machine.  In  applying  the  brake, 
don't  put  all  your  strength  on  it  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually increase  the  pressure  until  you  have  your 
machine  under  control. 

Some  machines  have  the  brake  applied  to  the 
back  wheel,  but  generally  it  is  applied  to  the  front 
wheel  directly  in  front  of  the  steering  head,  being 
applied  by  a  lever  running  parallel  with  the  handle. 
This  latter  is  much  more  effectual  than  the  former 
way,  but  there  is  more  danger  of  taking  a  "header" 
in  using  it. 
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THE  END  (after  ten  hours  riding. 

Our  last  cut  needs  no  comment.  The  bicycler 
can  readily  appreciate  it,  and  those  who  cannot  from 
experience  will  surely  do  so  after  a  few  hours  riding. 

As  you  have  probably  perceived  by  this  time, 
this  is  not  a  work  of  art.  It  was  never  intended  as 
such  and  so  far  I  think  it  has  succeeded  very  well. 
The  cuts  are  merely  to  show  the  positions,  and  some- 
times peculiar  situations  of  the  rider. 

Let  me  warn  you  again,  in  conclusion,  never  to 
be  careless  when  riding,  no  matter  where  you  are,  or 
under  what  circumstances. 


